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THE POLISH CORRIDOR* 
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University of Minnesota 


Of all territorial settlements made at the end of the World War 
none has been so frequently criticized as that which we call the 
Polish Corridor. ‘‘There,’’ said Marshal Foch, pointing his finger 
to the corridor on the map, ‘‘lies the root of the next war.’’ Unques- 
tionably the separation of Kast Prussia from the rest of Germany 
is an anomaly on the modern political map. There are, to be sure, 
other cases where important routes between parts of the same state 
pass thru the territory of another; it is true of both the United 
States and Canada, each with respect to the other. But only Ger- 
many and Panama are completely divided by land controlled by a 
foreign state. 

Countless articles have been written to enlist our sympathies 
in Germany’s claim to ‘‘more equitable boundaries.’’ It is not the 
geographer’s place to judge of rights and justice, but he is inter- 
ested in analyzing the areal facts and relationships involved in 
the problem of the Corridor.’ This indeed is an essential, tho incom- 
plete, basis on which the individual may form his own judgement. 


Tue BacKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


Much of the popular thought on this problem is misled from the 
start by assuming that this was a new problem created by the Peace 
Conference; that diplomats quite arbitrarily cut a corridor thru 
German territory and forced a German city to became a ‘‘F ree 
State.’’ But the confused distribution of German and Slavic settle- 
ments in these border regions has presented a problem since the 

* Based in part on study in the area, as a Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, 1931-2. 

‘Those interested in the scope and aims of political geography are referred to this 


writer’s “Recent Developments in Political Geography,” American Political Science 
Review, 1935, pp. 785-804, 943-966. 
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beginning of modern history.? Of the several solutions attempted 
at various times none was so arbitrary and unreal as that of the 
nineteenth century—the complete elimination of Poland from the 
political map. ‘‘Unreal,’’ because Poland, an area inhabited by tens 
of millions who persistently thought of themselves as the Polish 
nation, continued to exist. For a century and a half the ‘‘ Polish 
question’’ was a very live ghost haunting the chancellories of 
Kurope. 


Tue GrocrRaPHic BackGROUND 


The geographic confusion of ethnographic, economic, and stra- 
tegic relationships which constitute the ‘‘Corridor problem’’ has 
existed in one form or another since the Middle Ages. In general it 
is but one of several problems arising from the absence in the north 
European plain of any strong natural divides separating the settle- 
ments of German and Slavic peoples. Whatever line be taken as 
the cultural or linguistic divide between the two groups, there 
remain islands of population of one culture in the midst of the 
other, and mixed elements in nearly all districts, thruout a wide 
border zone. In the north this border zone must be considered as 
extending nearly two hundred miles, from a short distance west of 
the Vistula east as far as the Niemen. In this area during the past 
seven centuries, the several cultural groups have made different, 
conflicting adjustments to certain minor but important differences 
in the natural landscape. These have led to the present political 
differentiation of the Polish province of Pomorze (Pomerellia, 
West Prussia, or ‘‘the Corridor’’), the Free State of Danzig, and 
the German province of East Prussia. 

East and west of the Vistula delta the coastal lowlands are 
bordered on the south by the morainic hills of the Baltic Heights, 
forming a broken belt of sandy or marshy forested land, and hence 
constituting a minor natural divide separating the Poles of the 
more fertile interior plain from related Slavic groups on the north. 
Various harbors between Danzig and Memel permitted sea connec- 
tions with German and Dutch ports of the Baltic and the North 
Sea. Cutting at right angles across these east-west features, is the 
valley of the Vistula, the shortest feasible connection between 
inland Poland and the sea. 

*The essential historical facts are so readily available in text books and atlases 


of European history that one might well be surprised that so many writers appear 
ignorant of them. 
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Fig. 1. Linguistic map of the Polish Corridor area, pre-war. Based on the language used by the majority 
of the population of each community, as given in the Prussian Census of 1910. The white areas are largely 
forested. The Netze and Vistula rivers are shown, and the cities: B—Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) ; T—Torun 
(Thorn) ; G—Grudziadz (Graudenz). After Geisler. 
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West of the Vistula is a minor feature of special significance, 
the valley of the Netze River. This is a wide flat marshy valley 
south of the Baltic Heights, developed in interglacial periods as 
part of the east-west drainage system of the plain, connected with 
the valley of the Vistula at its great bend, just east of Bydgoszez 
(Bromberg). In early historic times this may well have been an 
additional factor delaying expansion of Polish settlements to the 
north; in any case German settlers found it largely undeveloped 
by the Slavie peoples, who were not equipped to drain marshy land 
nor cultivate such heavy soils. It came to form a ‘‘German bridge”’ 
connecting the lower valleys of the Oder and the Vistula, and in 
more modern times has been used for an inland canal. 


Tue Pouitican BAcKGROUND 


Both German and Slavic settlements were made in these various 
districts at different periods, in part regardless of which group was 
in political control. But to a larger extent, the national character 
of the populations was influenced by the culture of the ruling gov- 
ernment. It is necessary, therefore, to summarize the political 
changes in the history of the area. 

During the early Middle Ages this coastal area was but loosely 
organized by local Slavic rulers, at times under control of Polish 
kings. Beginning about 1300, the Teutonic Knights organized the 
region under German colonial rule, tho it was not considered a 
part of any German state. The defeat of the Knights by the King 
of Poland at the battle of Tannenberg, led to a division of the area 
in 1466, which lasted for three centuries. Pomerellia, together with 
Danzig and a part of East Prussia, were added to the kingdom of 
Poland. Danzig however retained many autonomous powers and 
was essentially a Free City under the Polish kings. The remainder 
of East Prussia was retained for some time by the Knights, but as 
a fief of the King of Poland. With the dissolution of the Order in 
1618, it came into the hands of the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg, 
and was incorporated, some fifty years later, with their state which 
took the name of the Kingdom of Prussia, but Kast Prussia was 
never a part of the old German Empire. This period ended only 
with the forceful partitioning of Poland, in 1772 and 1793, when the 
entire area, together with the neighboring Polish province of 
Poznan, was incorporated into the kmgdom of Prussia, and after 
1871, in the modern German Reich. This was the status which was 
destroyed by the treaty of Versailles, which again divided the 
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area into three parts. Pomerellia was included as the province of 
Pomorze, in the restored state of Poland; the Vistula delta, includ- 
ing Danzig, was made a Free State, in economic union with Poland; 
and Kast Prussia was left unchanged as part of Prussia and the 
German Reich. 

The present division of the area is, therefore, in large part a 
restitution of the situation which prevailed during the longest 
period of Poland’s history as a state. Further this division reflects 
the differences in the geographical connections of the different 
parts. 


Tue BAcKGROUND OF SETTLEMENT 


Danzig was always of special economic and strategic impor- 
tance.* Its location on the Vistula delta, commanded the river, and 
later rail, traffic between interior Poland and the sea. It has, there- 
fore, always been dependent upon, as well as essential to, the trade 
of Poland. But from the beginning of its development as a port 
by German traders from Liibeck in the thirteenth century, Danzig 
has never been Polish in population. That Danzig has always been 
a German port serving the land of the Poles caused no serious 
difficulties, as long as no political barriers were placed between 
the port and its hinterland. 

While Danzig was dependent on its Polish hinterland, that 
interior region, developed largely in terms of subsistence agricul- 
ture, had but minor interest in its sea outlet. As a Polish poet of the 
sixteenth century, Sebastian Klonowitz, puts it: 


A Pole may not know what the sea is 
If he ploughs diligently. .. . 


However, the landed estates of the nobility, at least along the Vis- 
tula waterway, produced surpluses, of grain which could only be 
exported thru Danzig. In 1492 this amounted to nearly a million 
bushels. Furthermore, the rulers of Poland had strategic reasons 
for desiring a sea connection. These interests were, therefore, com- 
plementary to the economic interests of the German merchants and 
shippers in Danzig. Consequently, when the Teutonic Knights in 
the fifteenth century imposed restrictions on the trade of Danzig 
that city combined with the Polish king to overthrow the power of 


>The historical facts concerning Danzig were taken from a number of German 
sources, as agreed to also by Polish writers. The principal source is P. Simson, “Danzigs 
Geschichte,” in Monographien Deutscher Stiidte, Danzig (Oldenburg, 1914), pp. 10-21, 
an abstract of his study of several volumes, Die Geschichte der Stadt Danzig. 
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the Order, and placed themselves under Polish rule. But as a Ger- 
man and later protestant city, a member of the powerful Hanseatic 
League, Danzig always occupied a special and privileged position 
in Poland, similar to that of the Free Cities in Germany at that 
time. 

The rural area of Pomerellia (West Prussia) was of course 
essential to Poland to maintain unhindered connection with Danzig. 
As it had no other harbor to provide connections with Germany, 
there were but few German settlements, excepting perhaps in the 
valley of the Netze River on the south. 

In East Prussia there were several smaller German ports, of no 
importance to the Polish areas from which it was separated by the 
sand hills and Masurian lakes. Remaining essentially a German 
colony, connected by sea routes, it ultimately became predominantly 
German in population. 


THe GERMAN SoLuTION IN THE PRE-War PERIOD 


Before the railroad era the trade of East Prussia was carried 
on largely by sea, so that its land separation from Germany was of 
little economic importance. On the other hand it presented a serious 
military problem after it was incorporated with Brandenburg, 
especially after Russia began expanding along the Baltic. For this 
reason Frederick the Great made it one of the main purposes of 
himself and his successors to bridge the gap by eating up Polish 
Prussia, ‘‘piece by piece,’’ with Danzig reserved for ‘‘the last 
bite.’’* Thanks to the assistance of Russia and Austria he was able 
to accomplish this more rapidly than he had expected, by the first 
two partitions of Poland. But Poland was thereby cut off from its 
one important sea connection, and the Poles note that two years 
later the third partition completely dismembered their state. Poles 
will not forget that to lose the Vistual was to lose the state, as 
Frederick the Great foretold: ‘‘Whoever shall possess the course 
of the Vistula and the city of Danzig will be the master of this state 
(Poland) more than the king who governs it.’” 

For the following century and a half, then, this problem was 
‘‘solved’’ in a sense apparently satisfactory from the German point 
of view. Actually, the inclusion of these Polish territories in Prussia 
constituted an indigestible element in the state, especially as na- 

* “Testament politique (1752),” in Die Politischen Testamente Friedrich’s des 


Grossen, G. B. Volz, ed., (Berlin, 1920), p. 64. 
*“Testament politique (1768),” ibid., p. 213. 
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tionalism developed. This situation even forced Bismarck to aid 
Russia in suppressing Polish insurrection in the Middle Vistula 
area.° 

THE ProBLemM SINcE THE War 


The conflicting elements in this problem in past history remain 
essentially the same today: the German need of continuous land 
connection with East Prussia, and Poland’s need for a connection 
with the sea. But under modern conditions both needs are greater 
than before. The development of railroads, not to mention aero- 
planes, has increased the importance of the land connection with 
Kast Prussia, which has become an integral province rather than a 
mere maritime colony of Germany. Likewise modern Poland has 
far more commerce with the sea, and its need of a strategic connec- 
tion by sea routes with other allies is even greater than before. 

In addition a third major element has been introduced by the 
development, within the past century, of a strong sense of nation- 
ality, based on cultural differences. This element presumably elimi- 
nates any possibility of solving the problem according to some 
Polish suggestions, by the simple method of including the entire 
area concerned in Poland. It introduces also conflicting interests 
of the population within Pomerellia and presents Danzig with the 
well-nigh insoluble conflict of strong national affiliations with Ger- 
many but economic dependence, as of old, on Poland. An outgrowth 
of this conflict in Danzig is the new Polish port of Gdynia, as a 
result of which the ancient port is now in the unhappy position of 
being economically dependent on a foreign state which is no longer 
dependent upon her. Each of these three major elements must be 
examined in their relation to the present aspects of the problem. 


THe ConFusION OF NATIONALITIES 


At the time of the most recent division of this area, following 
the World War, the concept of nationalities had become one of the 
major principles in territorial settlements. That Danzig was com- 
pletely German and East Prussia predominantly so, is generally 
known. It is not so generally realized, however, that in Pomerellia, 
the corridor area, the populations were very mixed. The popular 
concept of a ‘‘corridor’’ cut thru definitely German area simply to 
earry Poland to the sea is based on ignorance of the facts attested 

®°This thought is clearly indicated in his speeches before the lower house of the 


Prussian legislature, on the 18th and 26th of February, 1863. Bismarck: “Parlamentarische 
Reden,” W. Bohm, ed., Vol. 2, pp. 60, 69. 
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by the pre-war German census, as well as the elections to the 
Prussian and German legislatures over many years. 

For the actual situation at the time of the Peace Conference it 
is necessary to depend chiefly on the last previous Prussian Census, 
that of 1910." This situation is shown in detail on the accompanying 
map (Fig. 1). We can simplify this by dividing the area of the 
corridor into three districts, from north to south. The moranic 
sandy, forested hills of the north are sparsely populated by Slavic 
wood-cutters and part-time farmers and fishermen. These consti- 
tuted not quite two-thirds of the population; the remainder were 
Germans, chiefly town dwellers. As the Kassube dialect spoken by 
this Slavic group is somewhat different from Polish, German 
writers insist that this group should not be included in the Polish 
nationality. But this emphasis on differences in dialect, no greater 
than those found within Germay, is too academic. The political im- 
portance of language is based on the possibility of common under- 
standing, and the Kassubes are mutually understood by Poles and 
not by Germans. It is no doubt true that at the time this area was 
taken from Poland in 1772, the Kassubes were not conscious of 
national affiliation with the Poles; neither were the Germans of 
Danzig with those of Berlin. But even German students make it 
clear that a feeling of Polish nationality had in fact developed in 
the past two generations, due not only to Polish agitators but also 
to anti-Slavie measures of the Prussian government.® 

In the middle district, likewise sparsely populated, Poles to- 
gether with probably a smaller number of Kassubes, form a slightly 
smaller majority, 59 per cent of the total. 

In the south, on the other hand, was an almost continuous belt 
of predominantly German territory extending east along the Netze 
Valley to its junction with the Vistula, thence up that river as far as 
the pre-war boundary, at Thorn (now Torun) and down it to its 
delta at Danzig. This belt, therefore, formed a ‘‘German bridge’’ 
across the Corridor. The greater number of the Germans were 
concentrated in the three cities, each of approximately fifty thou- 
sand population; in these the proportions of Germans ranged from 

*On the whole, neutral students are inclined to accept these returns. No one, in 
1910, could suppose that the statistics would be used nine years later to determine the 
allocation of the territory—a thought which since the war is never absent from the 
minds of those taking a census of nationalities oer languages in nearly all countries of 


central Europe. It is possible, however, that many who were counted as Poles should 
more properly have been counted as Kassubes. 


*Hans Harmsen, “Die Kaschubie,” in Volk und Reich, 7, pp. 448-456, (1931). 
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66 to 85 per cent. Some of these settlements dated from the first 
period of German rule, under the Teutonic Knights, some from the 
subsequent Polish period. But the greater part of the German 
settlement occurred during the later period of Prussian rule, many 
being but recent immigrants not permanently settled in the area. 
These included the following classes: the government officials and 
military garrisons, all but the lowest rank of workers in govern- 
ment controlled services such as schools and railroads, and the great 
majority of the professional classes and business men. This was, in 
part, a natural result of the higher development of both education 
and commerce in German cities and of the advantages of business 
connections with German wholesale houses, but it was also en- 
couraged by official and semi-official discriminations against the 
national minority. For similar reasons, descendants of Polish stock 
had become Germanized. 

It would be futile, as well as purely academic, to attempt to esti- 
mate how many in this province were Polish or German ‘‘by blood.”’ 
For the distinction between the two groups is in no sense a biological 
one, but purely a cultural one. Thruout the centuries in which the 
members of both groups have lived together, there has inevitably 
been much mixture of blood and of family names. This was par- 
ticularly true before the Reformation introduced social separation 
of Protestant Germans from Catholic Poles. 

It is also true that the linguistic division does not necessarily 
represent the national division. The experience in the other plebis- 
cites in this border land suggests that many Polish speaking per- 
sons might have sincerely voted for Germany. But this comparison 
is not a fair one because of important differences in the situation in 
the other areas. The continuous support, by Kassubes as well as 
Poles, of Polish representatives in the Prussian and German legis- 
latures is some evidence, tho not decisive, of the national character 
of the Polish-speaking population in this area. 

If we take the census figures as they stand—and as indeed they 
were assumed by German leaders before and during the War—it 
is clear that the northern two districts were predominantly Polish, 
the southern predominantly German. We need not take time to 
demonstrate that a division of the territory on this basis would 
have been absurd. Taking the area as a whole, we find that there was 
a slight German majority, actually 51 per cent. If military and gov- 
ernment officials were excluded, it is possible that this would have 
reduced the number to slightly less than a majority; if the count 
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were limited to native-born, or even to those of long standing 
residence—as was done in Upper Silesia—it is almost certain that 
the Poles and Kassubes together would have formed a distinct 
majority. But fortunately it is beyond our task to say what method 
of counting would have been ‘‘just.”’ 

If instead of considering merely the portion of the Corridor area 
which was actually transferred from Germany to Poland, we include 
also that of the Free State of Danzig we find a German majority of 
not quite 60 per cent. It is clear from the previous discussion that 
there are sound reasons both for and against this basis of reckoning. 

If our map represents the nationality situation at the time of the 
settlement in 1919, it is important to ask what is the situation today. 
Large numbers of those directly concerned at that time could not 
profit from any change that might now be made. A considerable 
proportion have died; others have moved away. 

In Danzig, left to the control of its own German population, 
there has been little change. In the Corridor, however, the change 
has been extraordinary, indeed one of the most sudden changes in 
population in modern times. The great majority of the former Ger- 
man inhabitants have left the area; in their place have come large 
numbers of Poles from the former Russian and Austrian parts of 
Poland, so that Poles (including Kassubes) now constitute over 
80 per cent of the total population. This change has been greatest 
in the cities, none of which have now as much as 15 per cent German 
population. In other words, two-thirds or more of the total popula- 
tion of three cities have left their homes and places of business and 
as many new people moved in, so that cities formerly overwhelm- 
ingly German in character are now equally strongly Polish.® 

While many factors are known to have contributed to this 
extraordinary exodus it is impossible to measure their relative im- 
portance. Immediately after, if not before, the granting of the 
territory to Poland, the German officialdom and military naturally 
left. Likewise, there was soon no reason for German employees of 
public services to remain, and German professional peoples found 
their former political advantages turned into disadvantages. The 
same was true of business men who had to change their connections 
from Frankfurt and Berlin to Poznan and Warsaw. But in addition 
the Poles used both legal and extra-legal methods to make things 

*Based on the Polish Censuses of 1921 and 1926, accepted by German writers. 


Hermann Rauschning, Die Entdeutschung Posens und Westpreussens. 10 Jahre 
Polnishcher Politik. Berlin, 1930. Describes the persecution of the German minority. 
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intolerable for the Germans. Within two years the cities had lost 
three-fourths of their German population, the rural areas a third, 
and there was no ‘‘ Kreis’’ (small county) in the area with a German 
majority. A few years later, in 1925, many more chose to leave 
rather than to accept citizenship in Poland, so that by 1926 the 
cities had lost 85 per cent of their original German population, the 
rural parts over half, and the highest proportion of Germans in 
any Kreis was only one-third its total. Even with the addition of 
Danzig to the corridor the area as a whole could no longer show a 
German majority. 


Tue ProspuemM or Kast Prussia 


The Corridor is of concern to three German areas: to Kast 
Prussia, to Germany as a whole, and to Danzig. East Prussia has 
been made into a political and economic island, as it was in the 
earlier period. But the separation from the rest of Germany, with 
which it had become more intimately related by trade, is not nearly 
so serious as it is commonly painted. The seacoast connections re- 
main unaffected by the Corridor. The land connections were pro- 
nounced completely adequate in 1923 by an official of the German 
railroads ;"° in ten years only eight cases concerning rail transporta- 
tion were brought before the ‘‘Corridor Court of Arbitration.’ 
Judging from the writer’s personal experience as well as from 
German reports, it is clear that passengers and freight crossing 
this supposed barrier suffer but little more inconvenience than do 
those that go from Detroit to Buffalo thru Canada. In the years 
when President von Hindenburg spent his summers on his Kast 
Prussian estate no German newspaper found anything surprising in 
the frequent trips which he and his advisers were constantly making 
back and forth across this part of Poland. 

That East Prussian agriculture has been nearly bankrupt since 
the war is not due to the minor difficulties incurred in shipping 
across the Corridor, nor even to the loss of the Danzig market. 
German economists have recognized that the large land estates of 
the Junkers, organized for grain and sugar-beet production, cannot 
compete successfully with overseas production. This system has 


” Holz: Ost-preussens Wirtschaft und Verkehr vor und nach dem Kriege. 
Kénigsberg, 1923, p. 9; reference from C. Smogorzewski, Poland, Germany and the 
Corridor. London 1930, pp. 46-48. 

"Carl Budding, Der Polnishche Korridor als Europiiisches Problem. Ostland- 
Darstellungen 2, Danzig, 1932, p. 22. 
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been maintained only by repeated assistance from the central gov- 
ernment in Berlin, largely for political reasons. 


RELATION TO GERMANY AS A WHOLE 

Germany’s interest in Kast Prussia and the Corridor is almost 
entirely political, as neither area is of great economic value. One 
consideration is a fear that East Prussia might gravitate toward 
Poland. Various German leaders in the provinee as early as 1919, 
suggested the economic desirability of a customs union (but not 
political union) with Poland, as almost dictated from the geo- 
graphical situation. Indeed some Polish writers have said that 
Poland need only have patience till East Prussia ‘‘will fall like a 
ripe apple’’ into their laps. Hence the need of constantly bolstering 
up the strength and loyalty of German landlords with financial 
assistance from Berlin. The Mazures, who form most of the 
peasantry in the southern part of East Prussia, speak a Polish 
dialect, and tho they voted for Germany in the post-war plebiscites, 
the Germans fear that the work of Polish agitators may undermine 
their loyalty. 

But of course the main consideration is based on the assumption 
of war-time conditions. If Germany were at war with some state to 
the east, tho Poland remained neutral and, therefore, obligated to 
permit German troops to move by rail across the Corridor, train 
movements are controlled by the Poles, who might conceivably 
cause difficulties and critical delays. In case Germany and Poland 
were at war with each other, it is obvious that the situation would 
be impossible to maintain; unless the army from Germany were 
able to take the Corridor, East Prussia might be overrun by Polish 
troops. 

While this possibility is constantly in the minds of the Germans, 
much of their feeling on the subject is less rational. The mere fact 
that every German, from school age on, is constantly presented with 
a visual picture of his country torn in two by foreign territory is of 
great importance. Most of the population of Germany, concentrated 
in western and central Germany actually know little more about the 
areas concerned than do most Americans about the Mexican prob- 
lem in our Southwest. But every map of their country reminds them 
of this situation in a way that makes it seem intolerable. For this 
reason the agreement made between the two countries in 1933, to 


discontinue hostile propaganda against each other, may be of great 
value. 
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THe ProspueEM or Danzic 


From the German point of view it is of course absurd that so 
completely German an area as that of Danzig should not merely be 
separated from the Reich, but tied economically, and in its foreign 
relations, with a foreign state. The citizens of Danzig feel the same 
way, so far as their national interest is concerned. But unfortunately 
for them their economic interest is in the opposite direction. As an 
important seaport, wholesale and manufacturing center, Danzig 
ean live only on its connections with Poland. If it were joined to 
Germany, without the Corridor, its tributary region would be re- 
duced to a smal! part of East Prussia, whose own ports complain of 
lack of trade. Even with the Corridor, the tributary area of Danzig 
includes but little over a million population with no industrial cen- 
ters, whereas today it handles nearly half the sea trade of all 
Poland, a land of some thirty million people, including important 
industrial centers at Lodz, Warsaw, and especially Upper Silesia. 

Hence Danzig could hardly accept reunion with the Reich unless 
Poland were ready to assure it of continued share in its sea trade. 
In view of the natural desire of the Poles to increase the business of 
their own port at Gdynia, this is hardly conceivable, unless Germany 
be in the position to dictate to Poland. That this is still far from the 
case is shown by the fact that, even after the recent treaty which 
some assume made the two countries allies, Danzig accepted an 
agreement with Poland which, in exchange for various minority 
rights to Poles in the Free State, secured its port only 45 per cent 
of Poland’s sea trade, Gdynia getting the larger share. 

The history of Danzig in the last seventeen years presents one 
of the best examples of the struggle between nationalist emotion 
and economic interest. Its new economic relation with Poland, in 
spite of having brought greater traffic to the port than ever before, 
has apparently not diminished its national ardor for Germany in 
the slightest. To be sure, in every struggle with Poland, the Free 
State has ultimately made the necessary concessions and spoken in 
terms of the necessary cooperation with that state for their mutual 
benefit, but only after its national emotions had expressed them- 
selves in opposition, to the ultimate advantage of Gdynia. 


Wuat THE Corripor MEAns To PoLAND 


The Poles seriously object to the term ‘‘corridor”’ for they claim 
that the province of Pomorze (‘‘the land by the sea’’), has always 
been essentially Polish and now, almost completely so, is incorpo- 
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rated as an integral part of the Polish state. Nevertheless, it remains 
a minor part, and their major interest in it is still as their only 
outlet to the sea. 

For economic purposes in peace times it is not necessary that a 
country’s sea outlet should be under its political control. If the 
Poles can operate trains for Germany across the Corridor, Germans 
could just as well do the same for Poland to the sea, and German 
merchants and shippers would be delighted to handle the trade at 
the ports. Such arrangements have long been satisfactory in the 
overseas trade of Switzerland, and much of that of Canada, which 
goes thru American ports, to say nothing of the American grain 
trade thru Montreal. Since the war, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
have made similar arrangements, the latter having been granted a 
special part of the port of Hamburg for its trade. Under normal 
business conditions there is never any fear that German railroads 
and German shippers at Hamburg will decline to handle Czecho- 
slovakian goods; on the contrary if that country should suddenly 
shift its trade thru, say, Trieste or Gdynia, the German ambassador 
at Prague would undoubtedly be instructed to file a complaint. 

The political significance of ‘‘an outlet to the sea’’ is due almost 
entirely to its strategic importance in time of danger. Poland, 
located between two much larger states from both of whom it has 
acquired territories claimed by them, in case of war with either one, 
will be at the mercy of the other unless it can get help from the 
outside. That help—say from France or Kingland—would probably 
have to come by sea. In contrast with Czechoslovakia, which has 
several possible sea connections, Poland has only one feasible route. 
Consequently, if the Corridor were in Germany’s hands we would 
have again the situation which Frederick the Great so frankly de- 
scribed. If, then, Poland were involved in a conflict with Russia, 
Germany, before permitting essential munitions or troops to enter 
from the sea, could exact the return of its other ‘‘lost provinces”’ 
and again destroy the independence of Poland. Or by preventing the 
passage altogether it might, without going to war itself, help to 
bring on the defeat of Poland and then step in to take its share of 
the remains. 

A situation of this kind actually arose during the war between 
Poland and the Soviet Union in 1921. As the Red Army was advanc- 
ing on Warsaw the dock-workers in Danzig refused to unload muni- 
tions destined for the Polish army. 

Realizing from this experience that Danzig, even when sepa- 
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rated from Germany, was not a safe port in time of crisis, the Poles 
immediately laid plans for a new port on the coast of Pomorze. An 
artificial harbor was constructed and piers built; where formerly a 
few fishermen dried their nets the modern port of Gdynia has de- 
veloped. Planned originally for strategic purposes it has become 
the major threat to the economic life of Danzig. Governmental influ- 
ence is strong enough to control the routing of trade in Poland more 
or less as it wishes; national pride, perhaps, has determined that 
Gdynia should have the larger share. In return for its smaller share 
Danzig has been forced to grant the Poles unusual minority rights. 
A unique feature is the extension of the Polish postal system in the 
Free State, paralleling that of Danzig itself. 


ALTERNATIVE OUTLETS FOR PoLAND 


Since it appears impossible to satisfy the conflicting interests in 
the corridor area, alternative solutions have been sought elsewhere. 
One suggestion involves the port of Memel, itself a root of con- 
troversy between Germany and Lithuania. In exchange for the 
return of both Pomorze and Danzig, Poland would receive Memel 
and a corridor to it, to be cut from the eastern border of East 
Prussia, so that no state would be divided. But how is Lithuania to 
be compensated for the loss of its only port? In any ease, this is a 
substitute unacceptable to Poland. It would have to sacrifice a 
province which it regards as an integral part of the state, to say 
nothing of the vast sums invested in Gdynia and the new railroad 
built to it from Upper Silesia. Nor can one ignore the national 
pride which Poles have cultivated in developing their own port; 
annual celebrations are held at Gdynia, attended by delegates from 
the peasantry of all parts of the country. More fundamental, how- 
ever, is the fact that the major commercial and industrial centers, 
Warsaw, Lodz, Poznan, Upper Silesia, and Krakow, are all in the 
western half of Poland. The distances from them to Memel are 
from 50 to 100 per cent greater than to Gdynia or Danzig. From a 
strategic point of view the outlet suggested would be no safer, since 
it could easily be cut by Russia, even conceivably by Lithuania. 

Even less feasible is another alternative much discussed in the 
last few years as a presumed object of the Polish-German agree- 
ment. This would consist of a corridor thru the Ukraine to Odessa 
on the Black Sea. We need not consider here the difficulty of captur- 
ing an area so close to the all-important industrial district of the 
Donetz coalfield, the industrial heart of the Soviet Union. Of what 
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use to Poland would be a port which is two to five times as far from 
its critical centers as are the Corridor ports? For its principal sea- 
trade, with the Baltic and North Sea countries, the Black Sea route 
would be economically impossible. In ease of war it would provide 
a very remote connection with any western allies, one which Russia 
could break by land or sea. 


SuMMARY 


The term, ‘‘ Polish Corridor,’’ expresses the post-war aspect of a 
problem which is centuries old. Geographical connections in oppo- 
site directions with Poland and Germany, varying in different parts 
of the area, led to a confusion of settlements and of political inter- 
ests. No solution in the past has been satisfactory to both sides. 
Whatever the territorial settlement, the economic problems in- 
volved are not insurmountable, whereas the strategic problem ap- 
pears to be insoluble. The present settlement more nearly satisfies 
the national interests of the populations in the areas than any in the 
past, probably more than any other that could be made. But it 
presents Danzig with the unavoidable choice between national and 
economic interests. To Germany it represents a threat against the 
security of a province of two million population; but far more im- 
portant is the psychological attitude resulting from the fact that 
Germany alone of major states is cut by the territory of another 
state. To Poland the Corridor represents an area which is now 
thoroly Polish, an integral part of its state, and in which it has built 
its own modern port; but more important, this area alone can pro- 
vide the vital connection with the sea. If twenty or more million 
Poles are to remain independent of Germany and Russia they can- 
not give up this area. Since the only change they can suggest, that 
East Prussia join Poland, would hardly be acceptable to Germany, 
we must conclude that there is no geographical solution, i.e., by 
change of territory. A situation satisfactory to both sides can only 
be achieved, if at all, by changes of other kinds, in regard to tariff 
walls, treatment of minorities, and particularly, psychological at- 
titudes.’* For this reason the present armistice on propaganda holds 
some promise for a better future. 

” A number of valuable suggestions are given by Dr. J. A. van Hamel, a former 
High Commissioner of the League of Nations in the Free City of Danzig, 1925-1929, 


in “Danzig and the Polish Problem,” Association for International Conciliation, Docu- 
ments for 1933, (No. 288), pp. 156-169. 
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THE POWER OF JAPAN AND CHINA: 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


MARGARET RIGGS 
State Teachers College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


As Kurope stands balanced between peace and war, warnings 
are being heard repeatedly of an approaching conflict in the Orient 
also, quite as vital to almost twice as many people. Some writers 
predict that this struggle in the East, between China and Japan, 
will be a military one—soon, short, and decisive—in favor of Japan. 
Others think that the struggle will be long and the outcome doubt- 
ful. Many current opinions as to the power of either nation lack 
soundness in the fact that they consider only the actual and visible 
achievements of the people, and ignore or minimize fundamental 
economic-geographic conditions. If, however, geography plays 
time-keeper for a race between what seem to be the hare and the 
tortoise of the Orient, which may we expect to be the victor there, 
and what will its victory be worth to it among the greater powers 
of the world? 

In the eighty or so years since the Western world pierced Kast- 
ern isolation, the entire social and economic structure of Japan 
has been profoundly shaken; and the coastal areas of its larger 
neighbor have likewise been materially affected. This invasion of 
Westernism has brought with it the desire of one, if not both, of 
the nations to emulate the great powers of the world. In pursuit 
of such ambitions recent events have shown Japan in the réle of 
parasite determinedly laying hold on the land and feeding upon the 
resources of a great phlegmatie China. Whether it will, in the end, 
devour its elephantine prey or digest it with any degree of ease 
is still conjectural. It may be possible, however, to predict the out- 
come thru an examination of some of the factors which serve as 
fundamental bases for the rise of any nation to permanent world 
power. 


SupPPoRTING THE PEOPLE 


At present, the most acute problem for both Japan and China 
is the necessity of caring for already dense populations which are 
increasing with startling rapidity, one million annually in Japan 
and over one half million in China. China has an area of 2,600,000 
square miles and a population of about 457 million, as contrasted 
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with Japan’s area of 260,000 square miles and 83.5 million people.' 
China is, therefore, approximately ten times the size of Japan and 
has five and one-half times as many people. China’s 175 people per 
square mile and Japan’s 320 would indicate that China is much 
less densely populated. But, in reality, only the seventeen eastern 
provinces make up what may be considered to be China, for the 
western half of the country’s territory is so non-productive, sparse- 
ly settled, and isolated that it has little or no importance in the na- 
tion. If only this eastern area is considered, then China is four and 
one-half times as large as Japan, has five times as many people, and 
the density of population slightly exceeds that of Japan. Densities 
in the two nations compare favorably with those in other countries, 
such as Italy and Germany, which have 356 and 364 respectively. 
However, the severe pressure of people on the supporting capacity 
of the land is shown by the fact that China must feed 1,813 people 
per cultivated square mile; and Japan, 2,072. In contrast, France 
has 827 persons per cultivated square mile and Germany approxi- 
mately 850. This excess of population will likely increase with the 
coming of Western ideas of lower death rates, unless birth control 
can be exercised also, and several factors, such as religion, insur- 
ance of support in old age, early marriages, and coneubinage point 
to a continued increase in the birth rate. Altho China seems slightly 
better off than Japan both in density and rate of increase (floods, 
famines, droughts, and disease are contributing factors), both 
countries have a population burden to overcome which cannot be 
ignored if they are to compete effectively with other great powers. 

With such an enormous population pressure Japan and China 
are both searching for possible ways to increase the supporting 
capacity of the land. The heavy population of the past has already 
caused almost all available land to be put into use. This is shown in 
Japan partly by the fact that in 1909 the percentage of cultivated 
land to uncultivated was 14.6; with the next decade it had increased 
only 1 per cent; and in the 1920’s the increase was virtually at a 
standstill. On Japan’s island of Hokkaido there is perhaps room for 
two million more people, but the more severe climatic environment 

*Thruout this study, China is limited to China Proper (excluding Farther Tibet 
and Outer Mongolia); and Japan includes only Japan Proper, Chosen, and Taiwan. 


The debatable territories of both Jehol and Manchukuo have been omitted from 
both countries. 


Discrepancies in figures may be due to the necessity for using many different 
sources, both official and unofficial. Caution is necessary in the use of any figures 
for Oriental countries, especially for China where many statistics are only estimates. 
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tends to discourage settlement there. Colonization on a large scale 
in the much advertized Manchukuo is seen to be an improbable, 
and under present financial conditions an impossible, task. 

In China, also, the utilization of available land for cultivation 
has been pushed to the limit. Improved methods of cultivation, 
flood control, dry farming, and the value to be found in new foods, 
such as potatoes, corn, and fruit and nut trees, may relieve China’s 
farm problems slightly; but such relief seems small when it is 
observed that the farms average not more than two to five acres 
at present. The average is 30 in France and 160 in the United 
States. 

Food production in eastern China and in Japan is not greatly 
restricted by climate, for the diversity and range of temperatures 
and rainfall in the former and the modified continental climate of 
the latter make it possible to produce a range of crops from sub- 
tropical, such as rice and sugar, to north temperate, such as wheat, 
beans, and oats. The chief difficulty, then, is one of available land, 
for the topography of the two countries greatly limits areas where 
profitable crop production may be carried on. Thus each lacks a 
‘‘margin of livelihood,’’ and the heavy importation of foodstuffs 
is an indication of the impossibility of any reserve supply of foods 
in ease of conflict. . 


Tue Turn to InpustrRy 


Impelled by the ever-increasing population and led on by a 
dream of world power, Japan entered upon an era of industrializa- 
tion about 1859. It was shortly after this date, when 6,000 spindles 
were introduced into the country, that Japan seems to have first 
conceived the idea of becoming the ‘‘ Britain of the East.’’ Observ- 
ing that Britain, also a small island empire, chiefly thru manufac- 
turing as a basic industry, had attained first rank in the world, 
the ambitious Japanese apparently saw no reason why they too 
could not use the same means to accomplish as much. Thus in the 
last sixty years the greatest single aim of Japan has been a frenzy 
to realize power thru industrialization. The 85 per cent of the 
population engaged in agriculture and domestic handicraft in the 
eighteenth century has dropped to 51 per cent, and the 16 per cent 
living in towns of over 10,000 in 1894 had reached 32 per cent in 
1920. During this period the number of factory workers increased 
at the rate of approximately 47,000 each year. 

In striking contrast to Japan, China’s growth in city workers 
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has been neither so rapid nor so great. In cities such as Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin, and Tsingtao it is just now emerging from its 
lethargy of domestic handicraft into modern industrial develop- 
ment. The percentage of farmers in China is decreasing but slowly, 
and few of the masses have thus far been affected by the coming 
of manufactures. It is quite probable, however, that here, as in 
Japan, future industrialization and its attendant occupations will 
do much to help care for China’s population problems. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURING 


The leading manufactures of both countries are in the field of 
textiles, but the cotton spindles of Japan are more than double 
those of China, a country with five times as many people. While 
the number of spindles in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Germany far exceed those in Japan, it is significant to note 
that they all have less than they did twenty years ago and that 
Japan has four times as many as it did in 1916. Japan now em- 
ploys 998,631 workers in its textile mills. Such impressive figures, 
nevertheless, are but a small measure of Japan’s actual position 
as far as its ambition to become a world industrial power is con- 
cerned, as is shown by these considerations : 


First, Japan is still far outranked by some of the other great nations, such as 
Germany, whose population is similar but whose factories exceed Japan’s by 1,836,100 
and employ almost five times as many workers. Despite the fact that Japan has 
boomed and advertized its industries, it remains chiefly an agricultural nation. Witness 
the 10 percent of the population employed in manufacturing in Japan as opposed 
to the 40 per cent in the United Kingdom. In Italy, where 47 per cent in agriculture 
approaches the percentage of farmers in Japan, the percentage employed in manufactur- 
ing is almost three times as great. Too, the personnel of Japanese factory workers 
differs from that of the great powers. Where Japan has slightly more women than men 
in all factories (indicating light types of fabrication with a fluctuating payroll), the 
United Kingdom has almost three times as many men as women, and the United 
States six times. 

Second, those who emphasize the rapid accomplishments of Japan in industry 
often fail to take cognizance of the fact that the government has borrowed heavily 
in order to encourage manufacturing thru aid, and that as a result a very few capitalists 
are growing wealthy at the expense of a paternalistic government while the develop- 
ment of business initiative among the masses moves ahead only slowly. Basic in- 
dustries, such as iron works and railroads, are often subsidized by government funds 
and textile factories have developed with the use of machinery from abroad. 

Third, the greatest single weakness of any dream of Japan to become a second 
Britain lies in the paucity of the basic resources. It is in this last consideration that 
the dormant possibilities of China dwarf those of Japan. 


If the Japanese Empire rises to permanent world power thru 
the development of its industries, it will present a most remark- 
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able anomaly to other great nations, for it possesses an alarming 
inadequacy of raw materials, and is poor in iron to construct and 
the power to drive machinery. 

The most important single fabricated product is cotton goods, 
yet Japan must import almost the entire supply of raw cotton 
from China, India, Kgypt, and the United States. Japan can produce 
cotton but the pressure of population makes it necessary to give 
the land over to food production instead. Japan has thus far been 
China’s chief fabricator, serving as its best customer for raw cot- 
ton and yarn, and supplying it in return with cotton goods. Since 
the introduction of large scale manufacturing into China, however, 
Japan’s lucrative trade there may be réduced. 

The growth of iron and steel manufactures from 69 thousand 
tons in 1913 to almost 7.5 million tons in 1935 (production more than 
doubled between 1933 and 1935) would seem to show Japan to be 
a coming Britain. But, unlike Britain (and this very difference 
is one of the most potent obstacles to its rise), Japan has little 
coal, the coal it has is of poor coking quality, and its iron ore is 
inferior. Perhaps, in no other industry has Japan so brilliantly 
succeeded in deceiving the world as in its power to produce iron 
and steel. Other nations may feel alarm when they learn that Japan 
supplies itself with 80 per cent of its steel demand; but this alarm 
is lessened somewhat when they learn that it produces only 63 
per cent of its pig iron; and it subsides altogether with the knowl- 
edge that it can furnish but 9 per cent of its iron ore demand. Thus 
Japan, in order to produce pig iron and steel, is importing 91 per 
cent of the raw materials either in the form of ore or scrap and 
wrought iron. In 1934 its imports ranking third, fifth, and seventh 
in value were wrought iron, mineral oil, and coal respectively. The 
possibility of hydroelectric power, in a country of good rainfall 
and rugged land, is apparent. But of the potential 8,600,000 horse- 
power it has already developed 4,200,000 horsepower, so that de- 
velopment to the limit will still be insufficient. 

Sarp has estimated the oil reserves of Japan at 1,235 million 
barrels, a quantity that would last the United States just 1.5 years 
at its present rate of production. Of Japan’s present consumption 
of 280 million gallons annually it supplies only 23 per cent itself. 
Only one mineral, copper, does it produce in larger quantities than 
it needs, and in the extraction of this it usually ranks fourth in 
the world. The paucity of mineral resources in general is indicated 
by the small number of miners employed—in 1932, 185,840 as 
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against 442,583 in Germany, and 809,475 in the United States. 

The present inferiority of China’s position to that of Japan is 
evident, and it is with just trepidations that it eyes its tiny rival. 
While China has only one-half as many cotton spindles and one- 
third as many textile workers as Japan, the number has increased 
almost five times in the last thirty years. At the same time, its 
increasing domestic industry in competition with Japan is illus- 
trated by the decrease 
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countries. Orchard estimates China’s reserves at 2,211 investment in Chinese 

tons per capita, those of the United States at 27,000, the industries, however, 

United Kingdom, 4,070, and Germany, 3,921. (John E. 
Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position, 281) 


41 of the 133 cotton mills of 1933. 

It is in the raw materials with which to continue production 
that China far outstrips its rival. Jt produces 2,000 times as much 
cotton as Japan, ranking next to the United States and India, while 
Japan is surpassed only by the United States and the United King- 
dom in the amount of raw cotton consumed. China ranks fourth in 
the world in reserves (actual and probable) of coal, despite the 
fact that it has, thus far, taken little advantage of these fields. 
With more coal than the United Kingdom in reserve it produces 
less than Japan; and the United States produces, in one year, more 
coal than the Japanese Empire has within its borders. At present 
most of China’s coal mines are in Manchukuo and Jehol, now ef- 
fectively alienated, but the major part of the reserves still lie within 
its own provinces. Greater production in the latter area will be 
encouraged by future industrial development, but must await capi- 


*Statesman’s Yearbook, 1935; Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1935. Figures for 1933 
or 1934. 

7H. M. Hoar. The Coal Industry of the World, United States Department of 
Commerce Trade Promotion Series, No. 105. Actual and probable coal, including brown 
coal. 
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tal, stability of government, and better transportation facilities. An 
indication of the growing uses for coal is seen in the fact that in 
1933 it mined more coal than in 1932, yet exported just one-fourth 
as much. In the same year it imported three times as much coal as 
was exported. 

In the location of its iron deposits of one billion tons China is 
not so fortunate, for almost three-fourths are found in Manchukuo. 
Here again the influence of Japan is shown by the fact that it con- 
trols, financially at least, 90 per cent of China’s iron ore deposits. 
Of the 250 million tons remaining in the eastern provinces, produc- 
tion in 1933 was only 2.5 million tons (over 13 million in the United 
States, 6 in Britain, and almost 2 in Japan), and one-third of this 
was exported to Japan as ore. 

China annually produces about 60 per cent of the world’s anti- 
mony and one-half of its tungsten. Tin is an important export and 
lead, manganese, and zine are known to exist in quantities suffi- 
cient for profitable extraction some day. In minerals China has a 
good supply for use in its own industries for years to come; whether 
the resources are sufficient to place it on a par, for example, with 
the United States is extremely doubtful. 

Japan has already attained a place far in advance of its neigh- 
bor’s. The formidableness of its position, however, diminishes when 
its deficiencies in raw materials and minerals are realized. Japan 
proudly blows the blasts from its industrial whistles, but so long 
as the present limits of the Empire remain it may strive in vain 
to achieve permanent front rank in industry and in world power. 
And what of China? Tho it has been slow to waken, if it is allowed 
to rise unhindered does geography so clearly mark its limit as it 
does Japan’s? The possibilities for future industrial development, 
even if only to serve a vast home market of 400 million cannot be 
denied, and China has ample coal to fabricate its own supplies of 
minerals and agricultural products; but if it hopes to industrialize 
as Britain, Germany, and the United States have industrialized, it 
will find that its coal and iron are of lamentably inferior grade. It 
will, no doubt, develop manufacturing greatly at some places in the 
next few decades, but the scarcity of such things as copper, pe- 
troleum, and timber will always prove to be limitations. It is im- 
portant to note that with the alternative of industrialization to help 
care for the population burden, its former self-sufficiency is break- 
ing down. And across the Yellow Sea, Japan’s lack of national 
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sustenance, in a manufacturing regime, increases with the con- 
struction of each factory. 


Trapinc ABROAD 


The character and amount of foreign trade for both Japan and 
China reveal weaknesses also which must become obstacles to para- 
mount world posi- 
1931 IDS4 tions. Here again 
Japan’s accomplished 
Japen development is great- 
er than China’s, for its 
foreign trade in 1933 
0 40 = a moe 20 so Was $2,200,000,000 

and that of China was 
only $1,600,000,000. 
Between 1929 and 
1934 six of Japan’s most important exports showed an average 
gain of 383 per cent and the total exports since 1931 have doubled. 
An even greater difference is shown in the per capita foreign trade: 
in 1934 China imported $.47 per capita and exported $.24 and Japan 
imported $5.93 per 
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will remain less than 
first rate nations. A 
world economic boycott against Japan could prove to be a most 
effective weapon, as was shown by the effect of China’s boycott after 
the 1931 invasion of Manchuria (Fig. 2). Since China is one of the 
greatest customers of Japan’s factories the need for China’s good 
will is evident. With each Nippon advance into China’s territory the 
more precarious becomes Japan’s hold on China’s trade. 

The character of the trade of Japan is shown in Fig. 4. It is 


Fic. 3. Foreign trade of six selected countries in 
1934. 
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a heavy importer of raw materials and foodstuffs and an exporter 
of manufactured articles. Besides this it has a slightly unfavorable 
balance of trade, tho not as unfavorable as that of China. In time 
of war a block in the sources of raw materials would mean the 
collapse of its greatest industries; in time of peace, it must main- 
tain a greater balance between industrial consumption and indus- 
trial export. Britain has an even more unfavorable balance of 
trade, but the things 
which compensate for 
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Fia. 4. Character of foreign trade in 1934. Calculated 
for leading items only. 


field of manufactures. 
Its problem, if it pro- 
gresses toward some 
degree of world power, is to cut down the importation of fabricated 
articles by producing enough for home consumption, That this is 
possible has been shown, but the question as to how to pay for the 
increasing amount of food which must be imported is still a seri- 
ous one. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In the light of the foregoing considerations three things seem 
evident: (1) that Japan, at present, far exceeds China in actual 
progress, industrial development, and international prestige; (2) 
that China possesses a sound geographical basis on which to rise, 
ultimately, to a place above Japan in the Orient; and (3) that it 
is probable that neither country, now nor in the future, will equal 
such nations as the United States, Germany, or Britain in perma- 
nent world power. The first conclusion is emphasized by many stu- 
dents of world problems and is the idea running thru most articles 
dealing with the two Oriental countries; the full import of the 
second and third is realized by few. If stability of government in 
China should ever make possible its actual emergence, and there 
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are signs that this is happening, the hegemony of Japan in the 
Orient will be challenged and China’s fear of the Nippon empire 
may indeed become chimerieal. 
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2. Statesman’s Yearbook 

3. China Year Book 

4. Japan Year Book 

5. Joseph Barnes. Empire in the East 

6. George B. Cressey. China’s Geographic Foundations 

7. Frederick Field. Economic Handbook of the Pacifie Area 

8. Harold G. Moulton. Japan, Economic and Financial 

9. John E. Orchard. Japan’s Economic Position 
10. Problems of the Pacific. Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Institute of 


Pacific Relations, Banff, Canada, 1933. 





FORESTRY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 
GEORGE A. DUTHIE 


U.S. Forest Service 

In coming before this group of educators with the project I 
have to propose, I am conscious of the fact that the public school 
system is too often regarded by purveyors of new ideas and propa- 
gandists as a fertile field for promulgating their hobbies and ideas. 
Schoolmen, I know, are beset by those who would introduce their 
particular brand of education. The crowded curricula of many 
schools attests to the success of the proponents of some of these 
innovations and no doubt accounts for a certain attiude of sus- 
picion and canniness on the part of schoolmen toward propositions 
of new subject matter for the schools. This is as it should be. I seri- 
ously question the wisdom of curriculum building by special legisla- 
tion sometimes sponsored by lay groups for emotional or commer- 
cial reasons and without the endorsement of the school authorities. 
The determination of the elements of the curriculum can be safely 
placed in the hands of the public school faculties and left to the 
well considered planning of curriculum committees and to the pro- 
fessional judgment of the school heads. 

However, I make no apology for advocating the teaching of 
conservation, and in particular forest conservation, in the public 
schools. Students of those social and economie forces that govern 


* Address to the National Council of Geography Teachers, Syracuse, New York, 
December 30, 1936. 
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our mode of living and that affect the comfort and prosperity of 
the citizens of this country, agree that there exists a direct relation- 
ship between a continued prosperous, comfortable mode of life and 
a sane policy of prudent use of the natural resources. 

While the country was growing up thru the development stage 
the use of the natural resources occasioned no problem beyond new 
and bigger ways to expand their exploitation. The progressive 
expansion of the exploitation of the natural resources of land and 
timber and minerals, afforded the solution for the economic prob- 
lems of the day and more or less created the social order. But now 
the country has come of age. The last frontier has been conquered. 
The measure of our natural resources has been taken and we are 
startled by the very limited quantities that remain of what were 
once regarded as limitless stores. 


UsE oF THE NaTuRAL Resources Must Be Recuiatep 


We are on the threshold of a new economic era. It will be an 
era of regulated use instead of profligate production—an era of 
planwise development of the nation’s resources instead of the old 
laissez faire practice which permitted any person to acquire a part 
of the public domain and then proceed to squander its resources 
without regard for the public interest. Land is life. Upon its right 
use rests the security of the nation. This is a concept comprehended 
by rural people but of which the mass of the population residing 
in the great cities seems to be unaware. The people of the metropoli- 
tan areas must come to realize that they do not live unto themselves 
alone, but that the rural hinterland is an integral part of the 
economy in which they live. The two are interdependent. The secu- 
rity and well being of the one is essential to the welfare of the other. 
Therefore, every man, woman and child has a vital interest in the 
proper use of rural land resources. 

A third of the land area of the country is forest land. It is an 
area one and one-half times the area of tillable land. It is greater 
than all that part of the United States east of the Mississippi— 
larger than the combined area of Spain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden. Consider for a moment the part this land area 
plays and must continue to play in the industrial, economic and 
social life of this nation. 

Industrial. From the beginning of settlement in this country the 
products of the forests have been the basis of industrial develop- 
ment. The population was originally and still is largely housed in 
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wood. The railroad empire is built on wood. The man in New York 
City who shrugs his shoulders about this forestry problem and 
says, ‘‘ What do we need with more forests, we have steel and con- 
crete and glass and all the other substitutes,’’ does not know that 
not only the newspaper under his arm is made of wood, but the 
chances are the band of his hat, the rims of his spectacles, his suit, 
his necktie, his underwear, his socks, the insoles and other findings 
of his shoes, the hair comb, cigarette holder and the wallet in his 
pockets, and even the floor covering he stands on are entirely or in 
part made from wood. The pulp and chemical products of wood 
are now in as general use as is wood itself. Always foremost among 
the basic resources of industry, the development of the use of the 
pulp and chemical products of wood have vastly broadened this 
base, and since it is an organic and therefore a renewable resource, 
wood will continue to serve mankind as a basic industrial material 
after the mineral deposits are exhausted and as long as life 
continues. 

Economic. From the economic standpoint, the service of the 
forests covers a wide range of benefits: The timber products for 
industry ; forest influences upon water conservation, erosion, floods, 
droughts; the employment of labor in the vast reservoir of work 
which exists not only in the logging and the manufacture of the 
products but also in the culture, care and improvement of forest 
properties; and finally, as a form of great wealth the forests yield 
incomes for the support of populations and are taxable for the 
support of government. With one-third of the land area primarily 
of use only for growing of trees, any economy that does not keep 
that area fully productive is a wasteful policy that leads to ruin 
and disaster. 

Social. The social aspects of forestry have until very recently 
been given but slight attention. I think the depression did much to 
focus public attention upon the social values in our forest lands. 
Heretofore, in similar crises we have had new lands on the frontier 
to turn to. The settlement of new territory has relieved the unem- 
ployment and has furnished sustenance to the needy. But in this 
depression there were no new lands to settle and the vast army of 
destitute and unemployed threatened to add social disaster to eco- 
nomic ruin. It was the forest lands, the cut-over lands and the 
devastated lands, where new forests must be planted, that furnished 
the way out. Productive work—new work that did not displace men 
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otherwise employed, and work that would return benefits to the 
public commensurate to its cost was available in the forests and 
could be organized on short notice. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the transient relief camps of the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, the forest improvement projects of the Works Progress 
Administration, forest resettlement projects, and other works of 
similar nature, supplied productive labor to many hundreds of 
thousands of men which knocked the dangerous peak off the over- 
towering mountain of unemployment. But even before the depres- 
sion the social use of forests was expanding rapidly in the rise of 
popular outdoor recreation. This is a form of forest land use that is 
destined, I think, to exert a tremendous social influence. Last year 
more than six million people entered the National Parks and 
twenty-four million people visited the National Forests for recrea- 
tion besides the unreported millions who used other public and 
private forests for the purpose. With this use is associated the 
enjoyment of the wildlife resource including hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping and biological exploration. 

Tn all these ways the forests serve. In one way or another they 
exert an influence upon the lives of every citizen of this country. 
Any common school education that does not include a knowledge 
of the true relationship of forests to the public welfare is therefore 
incomplete. 

KNOWLEDGE OF CONSERVATION ESSENTIAL 


Every person should have a sane common sense understanding 
of the principles of land use, which are essentially the underlying 
principles of conservation. Every person should understand how 
the use of the natural resources relates to his individual welfare. 
Let him acquire this understanding in school and it becomes a part 
of his educational background. He then believes in the principles 
of wise land use, of conservation of its resources because they are 
part of his educational background. This is demonstrated in the at- 
titudes of the people of European countries where these principles 
have been taught for centuries. There, no one questions that the land 
must be kept productive, for, land is life. Economic necessity decrees 
it. No one questions that forests both public and private must be 
protected and preserved in a continuously productive state for 
everyone believes that he has a vital personal interest in this pro- 
ductivity. America has now arrived at the point where this same 
vital public interest must be recognized and protected. The time has 
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come when the public must know the true economic significance of 
broken forest industries, of devastated and abandoned timberlands, 
of bankrupt towns and counties, of a disappearing resource and of 
mounting timber prices. It must know the social significance of 
ghost lumber towns, rural slums created when forest industries 
moved away and the farmer’s markets disappeared and, it should 
know what can be done, by reestablishing forests and combining 
forestry and agriculture, to rehabilitate the rural slums and the 
ghost towns into permanent productive communities. It should 
come to know also the true value to the nation of the esthetic influ- 
ence of forested landscapes, primitive recreation areas and the 
protective shelter of trees. 


Makine ConsERvVATION EpucatTion EFFECTIVE 


How then, shall this educational background be acquired? 
Should forestry per se or a general course covering all phases of 
conservation be added to the curriculum? In my opinion, it is gen- 
erally not desirable to teach the subject in a special course. This is 
not because it would tend to crowd an already overcrowded cur- 
riculum but because we are not trying to make foresters of every- 
one. The real purpose is to make the public conscious of the true 
economic and social significance of this thing called conservation. 
The best way to give the multifarious benefits of the forest their 
true perspective is to integrate the subject matter in pertinent 
courses already in the curriculum. In geography the industrial side 
of it, in citizenship or civies the social aspects will be taught. Begin- 
ning with nature study in the primary school thru the grades and 
high school, there is in the series of pertinent subjects included 
in the biological and social sciences an opportunity to bring out 
the relative value of every phase of forest land use. Every phase 
of conservation can be covered and in the various sections of the 
country the emphasis may be stronger on those phases that are of 
the greatest local importance. For example, in a region where ero- 
sion is a serious problem soil conservation should be stressed, and 
in timber producing states certain phases of forestry should be 
emphasized. 


Wuat Sreps Are NEcESSARY? 


There are three ways in which the project should be carried out: 
First, some agency to stir the school authorities to action by 
pointing out the need and the means of satisfying that need. The 
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United States Forest Service proposes to assist in this by working 
with the State Foresters, State Planning Boards and State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, supplying subject matter and 
data from its researches in every field of forest conservation, wood 
technology and wood chemistry. 

Second, the preparation of new up-to-date text material and 
teachers unit outlines. 

Third, the teacher training colleges should be induced to give 
elementary courses in conservation so that teachers will have: the 
right background for teaching it. 

In order to sound the attitude of schoolmen toward this project 
conversations have been had with representative educators thruout 
the country including state, county and municipal school superin- 
tendents and teachers. Invariably, the response has been favorable 
and in the majority of cases it was found that the need for more 
systematic teaching of conservation is already recognized and that 
in one way or another sporadic attempts are being made to supply 
the deficiency. In some schools it is given in special short projects, 
in others there are special programs to celebrate certain occasions 
like Arbor Day or Fire Prevention Week. In a few states the law 
requires that conservation shall be taught in all public schools, 
but by and large wherever there is any attention given to the subject 
it is due to the interest and initiative of some individual. This of 
course is precarious sponsorship for a project so important to 
public education. 

In the state of Washington action has recently been taken which 
promises well for a constructive program and may serve to point 
the way for similar action in other states. Under the auspices of the 
State Planning Board a committee, including some of the foremost 
educators and foresters in the state, has been set up to assemble 
the subject matter and prepare textbooks on the economic and the 
social aspects of forestry. Since the committee brings together in 
one cooperating group both conservationists and schoolmen, the 
first to furnish the subject matter and the latter to organize it in 
suitable form and to use it, there should be no difficulty about the 
schools of Washington having up-to-date instruction in conserva- 
tion. The auspices could not be more favorable. 

The great primary need is for new text and reference material. 
That now available is woefully meagre and inaccurate. It is for the 
most part a rehash of the writings on conservation of twenty-five 
years ago. The conservation picture has changed very much in that 
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twenty-five years. Many of the ideas of that day are no longer 
considered practicable and certainly there is much that is new 
and this must be made available to the teachers. The literature that 
reports the progress of these years is for the most part in the tech- 
nical reports which have been published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by a few of the states, the forest 
schools, and to a very limited extent by private conservation groups. 
By far the larger part of the new data is to be found in the reports 
of the United States Forest Service. This information must be 
organized in such shape that the teacher can use it. The forester 
should interpret it but it should be written in the language of the 
classroom by someone who ean give it a pedagogical approach. 

Publishers who have been approached on the matter of publish- 
ing new text material have manifested interest, but it is obvious 
that there will be very little new material printed until the schools 
ask for it. Once there is a consumer demand for it the publishers 
will be quick to respond. The Forest Service stands ready to furnish 
them, or their authors, the factual data and grafs, charts and 
photographs for illustrations with which to prepare up-to-date 
texts. It also employs educational specialists who are qualified to 
extract from the mass of technical data such information as may be 
needed by curriculum committees or others engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers’ outlines and to interpret this information for them. 

The Forest Service is also prepared to assist schools with special 
program material in the way of motion pictures, exhibits, lecture 
outlines, lantern slides, photographs and charts. This material is 
furnished without any cost except transportation charges. With 
such services available to the schools there is no longer any need 
to leave conservation out of the subject matter because of the lack 
of adequate material. This has been the reason given me by many 
teachers and it has no doubt up to this time been a very valid reason, 
but with the conservation agencies ready to help, any school system 
can provide itself with adequate teachers’ material. 

The subject matter taught in geography, perhaps more than any 
other subject in the curriculum, relates to many phases of conserva- 
tion and, I would add, that the authors of geographies more than 
the authors of other texts seem to have sought to keep their material 
abreast of the times as regards conservation. I feel, therefore, that 
in this group I may be assured of a live interest in this effort to 
provide more adequate and accurate instruction in a subject that 
is so intimately related to the public welfare. 
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HOW BERRY GULLY WAS CONQUERED 
BRICE M. LATHAM 


Soil Conservation Service 


Within eight years a gully on a farm near Spartanburg, S.C., 
cut 40 feet into the ground, and canyon-like, knifed its way thru 
about 1,000 feet of land. For years, no work was done to control 
this ruinous erosion, and finally the gully reached Bad Lands pro- 
portions. More than 40,000 tons of soil were washed from the cut 
which had been gnawing away at the farm fields thru which it 
zig-zagged. | 

This gash became known as the Berry Gully. It was the first 
gully to be treated by the Soil Conservation Service in the South 
Tyger River (S.C.) area and as a result of erosion control treat- 
ment, its growth was checked and the land stabilized. Berry Gully 
is only one of many such damaging land gashes which have taken a 
heavy toll from lands of the South and other sections of the country. 

In the Southern Piedmont, where Berry Gully is located, the soil 
is fine, most of the farm lands are sloping, and rainfall is plentiful 
and well-distributed thruout the year. There are many destructive 
gullies in this section and most of these started in a small way, 
from water moving down terrace channels, from the drainage from 
a barn, from furrows running straight up and down hill, or from 
water flowing down sloping fields on which clean cultivated crops, 
such as corn or cotton, were grown without proper accompanying 
measures of erosion control. Actual surveys show that millions of 
acres of land in the Southern Piedmont have been virtually ruined 
by erosion for the growing of cultivated crops. Gullies, large and 
small, have caused a substantial portion of this damage. Some of 
the winding gashes have cut deeply into the subsoil and even into 
the ‘‘C’’ layer, the lowest soil level, which is composed of freshly 
disintegrated rock which lies above the bed rock itself. These gullies 
are working headward with every rain. Smaller tributary gullies, 
which drain into the main-trunk channel are getting longer, wider 
and deeper every year. They are turning once productive fields into 
yawning, bare, dirt-walled gashes and are not sparing houses, barns 
or roads if they stand in their way. 

Berry gully was one of the worst known to soil conservation 
men in the Southern Piedmont. They began control work about 
three years ago and helped farmers set up effective soil-saving and 
land-stabilizing structures. Fig. 1 gives an idea of the kind of job 
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they faced. There was little or no vegetation either in the gully 
or on the gully slope. 

Methods first used to control erosion in Berry gully were some- 
what different from those now in operation, but were satisfactory. 
Treatment involved the diversion of water from the gully head. 








Fig. 1. Berry gully at its worst. Before measures were taken to halt erosion on 
farm lands drained by the gully, more than 40,000 tons of soil had been wasted thru 


this destructive earth gash near Spartanburg, South Carolina. The gully was 40 feet 
deep and 400 feet long. 


This was done by terracing the sloping fields draining into the gully. 
The banks were sloped by pushing soil into the gully. Channel 
bottoms were stabilized by building log check dams in the channel 
to slow down the flow of water after rains and thereby reduce 
further cutting. The banks and slopes were then planted to suitable 
vegetation, such as locust, as an additional protection against wash- 
ing. The entire gully was seeded to Italian rye, following spring 
lespedeza, and a band of honeysuckle was planted along the rim 
banks. Later, Bermuda grass was sprigged down the sides of the 
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gully. And then the surrounding fields were terraced and water was 
diverted from the gully. These are the measures being used to 
control Berry gully. 

Fig. 2 shows that erosion on the gully is being effectively con- 
trolled by vegetative methods. This photograph was taken two and 
a half years after the first work was started. So long as the plant 





Fig. 2. Two and one-half years after the treatment began. Berry gully is controlled 
by vegetative plantings, check dams, and sloped banks. The gully is gradually filling 
up. Future cutting-away of valuable soil by water erosion has been checked. 


cover is maintained there will be little, if any, additional erosion. 
Treatments such as these are possible where the water can be 
diverted from the gully. 

Erosion is being controlled and the land, once worthless, will 
eventually be returned to useful production. Treated in time, most 
gullies can be controlled and their spread checked. The land they 
occupy often can gradually be put back into farm woodlands or 
even crops. But some gullies reach such proportions that control 
becomes quite difficult and requires patience. The Providence Cave, 
in Stewart County, Georgia, is such a gully. And it was started 
by the run-off from the roof of a barn. 

‘Tf the farmer who owned that barn had controlled the run-off 
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from the structure when the gully first began to form, much damage 
could have been prevented,’’ a conservationist recently declared. 
‘*Had he built terraces in the vicinity of the barn, sown the chan- 
nel to some adaptable close-growing vegetation, all the desolation 
that hungry gully caused could have been avoided. . . .’’ 

As things stand now, however, a country road has had to be 
changed several times, and the gully is approaching the present 
road from either side. Several homes, a school house, a church, a 
cemetery, even the barn from which the gully had its modest begin- 
nings, have not been spared. 

All gullies can be controlled if suitable and judicious soil- 
conservation measures are put into effect just as soon as the begin- 
nings of the gullies are noticed. Control measures involve some or 
all of the approved soil-conservation methods, including terracing, 
contour farming, strip-cropping, and the building of inexpensive 
and easily constructed check dams. 
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CHANGES IN ROUTING RAW SILK FROM THE 
ORIENT TO UNITED STATES FACTORIES 


CHRISTINE HAHN 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Raw silk shipments from the Orient to the United States, to-day, 
are made chiefly, by the all-water route thru the Panama Canal to 
our eastern seaboard. Since 1934, this statement has held for at 
least 80 per cent of the raw silk our country receives from Japan 
and China. Practically all of that used in the Atlantic seaboard 
factories comes by the all-water route. This routing is in sharp 
contrast to that of the two decades preceding the year 1928. 

That old romantic story of the fast transportation of a high- 
priced commodity reads as follows :* 

Silk is shipped to the United States from the Orient in the holds of Trans-Pacific 
liners. The time between Yokohama and Seattle is now from ten to thirteen days. A 
special train, the “Silk Special,” awaits the arrival of the steamer; customs entries 
are made as the steamer speeds down Puget Sound and the cargo is released as soon 
as the ship docks. A bond is filed as surety in lieu of the original bills of lading and 
consular invoices, and the National Federation of Textiles Traffic Bureau later turns 
over these papers to officials who cancel the bonds. The cars are locked and the “Silk 
Special” roars out headed east. The rails are cleared and with only two stops to change 
locomotives, the silk train reaches Chicago in sixty hours, and New York in eighty- 


five hours. The record from Yokohama to New York is thirteen days, three hours, 
and eight minutes. 


What is the story of present day shipment? The silk still travels 
the great circle route, some going directly thru the Panama Canal, 
while a certain percentage is unloaded at the Pacific Coast ports, 
thence, either, to be sent in baggage, express, or, freight cars, 
across the continent, or, to be trans-shipped on intercoastal steam- 
ers thru the Canal to Atlantic coast ports. Seattle held a strategic 
position in the earlier rapid transport era. Note the decline in its 
receipts of bales of raw silk :* 


1931 1932 19383 1934 1935 
105,330 88,688 62,742 22,106 39,248 


There is a tendency to earry the silk to the port of Los Angeles for 
trans-shipment by intercoastal steamer, as evidenced by its increase 
of receipts, of 30 bales in 1925-6, to 57,000 bales in 1935-36." 


Edith E. Becker, Librarian, The National Federation of Textiles, Inc., N.Y. 
? Port of Seattle Yearbook 1936. Page 83. 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, City of Los Angeles, 19 
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Other ports receiving silk are San Francisco, and New Orleans, 
the latter sending considerable by train to the Chicago area.‘ 

By 1934 New York was receiving 373,800 bales by the all water 
route and by 1935, 425,300 bales.® 

Some silk travels in fast Japanese vessels or United States mail 
boats. The Board of Harbor Commissioners of Los Angeles, report: 
‘‘“The newer vessels discharging silk at this port are combination 
oil tankers and cargo ships. They will bring in silk, instead of carry- 
ing water ballast.’’ 

The decline in the price of silk is the chief factor in the change 
from the speediest, most expensive mode of transport—the water 
and land route—to a slower, less expensive one—the all-water 
route. The capital investment and the insurance rates on silk are 
lower, so, the buyer looks for a cheaper mode of transport. One 
middle western buyer® gives the prices he paid for raw silk, as: 
$13.00 a pound in 1919; $10.35 in 1920; and, gradually declining 
to $1.25 in 1935—an all-time low—and rising to $1.75 in September 
1936, and $2.04 in December 1936. In 1924, when the price was $9.00 
a pound, no silk was shipped thru the Panama Canal. The following 
table shows a close relation between the decline in price, and the 
increase in all-water shipments. 





Raw SILK FROM THE YOKOHAMA Market To UNITED States‘ 


Per Cent of Total 


Quotations in Going Thru Panama 

Year Yen per Bale Canal 
NE csr icicle bisa aistarets RE oe ao eneen ciay since iret aa esta 15 
OME oi eciedsrictaiokoneietdreterece MD cai letis ese aug taterialts il uaeeleeat eae ere ae 3. 
I eis trey cette alee 2 ne eee ee ree eee tere 5.5 
EE cea store at nieiaetee Nei na cringe a arden lel a atten eter 18. 
|! a a eR Ce eid eaten ee RN 34. 
BE cote wnionsiainehtercaies EE ib tiiee dea doerhmenne ata eames 58. 
BOI shel srm diva dieieanyiners FR ssc stows sees es ee pander olan ios 57. 
PE edad Rawsemmaseys MN cial lecsriear sree attren boaheeteoea ton esGn 74. 
Se eee WO iiss Scouse oth eeieiei aha Blain aural oO 80. 
i aies iicalndere Weiats I er srscanaks eater ona a eR 87. 


The Commodity Exchange of New York showed 8714 per cent of 
the total raw silk imports from the Orient coming thru the Panama 
Canal during the first half of 1936. 

*Figures not at present available 

*Port of New York Authority 

°Mr. H. Pollak, Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


*Report for the year 1935. Japanese Government, Yokohama Silk Conditioning 
House, Yokohama, Japan 
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What caused the decline in the price of raw silk? One logical 
cause was the forcing down of the prices for luxuries and semi- 
luxuries resulting from the world-wide business depression. An 
additional reason was the increasing competition of artificial silk. 
Paul K. Whang in the China Weckly Review for August 31, 1935, 
gives as another reason, ‘‘the wholesale dumping of cheap Japanese 
silk in foreign markets.’’ 

As the figures show, 1214 per cent of the imported raw silk 
comes east by rail from the Pacific coast. Most of this comes to the 
Chicago area. In October 1936, the railroads, which were rapidly 
losing business, and the mid-west manufacturers who wished silk 
shipments delivered as speedily as possible, pondered the following 
figures: The freight rate from Yokohama to New York via the 
Panama Canal is approximately $4.00 per hundredweight. The rate 
to. Chicago from Yokohama via the Panama Canal to New York, 
thence by rail is $5.50. The rate to Chicago via Seattle, thence by 
rail to Chicago, was $6.00, made up as follows: ocean freight, $2.00, 
overland freight $4.00. The railroads met an agreement with the 
mid-west buyers to reduce the rate to $3.00 from the Pacific coast, 
and change the type of service from passenger express to regular 
freight. The time from the coast to Chicago was increased from 
three days to seven days. Only by such an agreement could the rail- 
roads hope to retain any portion of the silk trade. 

Since the days when the fall of Constantinople led to the 
re-routing of manufactured silk around Africa, to the present day, 
history is filled with records of changes in commodity movements. 
In the present case the change has resulted partly from the develop- 
ment of a competing commodity, namely rayon, partly from scien- 
tific development in Japan which leads to increased production, 
and partly from decreased buying power. What changes will the 
future bring? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Enthusiasm for winter sports has been capitalized by many resorts, shops, and 
transportation agencies which formerly catered only to summer tourists. Clean, powdery 
snow, frozen rivers and lakes, steep slopes and open country, bright sunshine, exhilarat- 
ing fresh air, wild life, and the tang of the pine woods are nature’s offerings attracting 
amateur and professional sportsmen, nature lovers, camera enthusiasts, and mere spec- 
tators. Special snow trains, professional entertainment, programs and treks sponsored 
by various organizations, and warm accommodations with blazing log fires and hearty 
food, comfortable wearing apparel, all contribute to the enjoyment. Added to that is 
the satisfaction of developing a new accomplishment, the thrill of a challenging hazard, 
appeal of fine equipment and of new inventions, such as the skeeter, developed in Wis- 
consin, an inexpensive front-steering style of ice- and snow-boat which rides on special 
ski runners and is exceptionally fast as it sails on the snow as well as ice. 





Wiis H. MILter, instructor in geography in the Los Angeles Junior College, is 
serving as Associate Consultant for the California State Planning Board. 





The last Bulletin of the Nebraska Chapter of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Volume XI, No. 4, March 20, 1937, contains a number of practical suggestions 
for studies and activities centered around Arbor Day, Forestry Week, Forests, Pan 
American Day, and Land Utilization. Vera Rigdon, University of Nebraska, is the editor. 





The Business Education World has decided to publish a second series of ten articles 
on economic geography in the high school, beginning with the September, 1937, issue. 
Dr. Ridgley will be the editor of that series just as he has edited the series of the current 
school year. The series will consist of round-table discussions on classroom problems. 
Contributors to the series may state their problems, indicate the nature of the difficulty 
encountered and solicit assistance. Or, both the problem and solution may be presented. 
Other papers may deal with teaching devices, teaching plans, or units of subject matter. 
Those wishing further information may write Douglas C. Ridgley, 516 South Clayton 
St., Bloomington, Illinois. 





According to a recent release from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, total im- 
ports of corn into the United States from July 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937, are estimated 
at approximately 47,150,000 bushels, almost 90 per cent of it coming from Argentina. 
This compares with 29,260,000 bushels imported in a corresponding period in 1935-36 and 
with 9,824,000 bushels in 1934-35. The sailing time from the River Plate to North Atlantic 
seaboard ports is 26 to 28 days and to the Pacific Coast is 36-40 days. 





Dr. V. C. Fincu, Geography Department of the University of Wisconsin, will teach 
in the summer session of the University of California at Los Angeles. 





The New York Geographical Association held its third annual meeting, May 1, at 
Syracuse University. The program included a field trip, a series of papers, and an address 
by Professor Erwin Raisz of the Institute of Geographical Exploration at Harvard. Dr. 
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George B. Cressey of Syracuse University is the president of the Association and Melvina 
Svec of the Buffalo State Teachers College is the secretary. 





Dr. S. S. VisHer, Department of Geology and Geography of Indiana University, 
is to teach at the University of British Columbia next summer. 





Dr. W. L. G. Jorrc has resigned his position as Research Editor on the staff of the 
American Geographical Society to become Chief of the Division of Maps and Charts 
of the National Archives in Washington. The Archives was established by Congress in 
1934 to preserve those records of the Federal Government having permanent admin- 
istrative or historical value, and make them available for use in the business of the 
government or in the promotion of scientific research. 





The biennial conference of the World Federation of Education Associations will be 
held in Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7. The Geography Section will conduct two sessions. 
The theme will be, “Promotion of International Good Will thru Geographical Educa- 
tion.” Both geographic subject matter and techniques of geographic education will be 
discussed. Representatives from England, Japan, United States and elsewhere in the 
world will be speakers. Some of the topics to be presented are Recent Developments of 
Geographical Education in Japan; Changes of Distribution of Population in Japan since 
1870; How to Realize International Exchange of Geographical Teaching Materials; and 
Methods of Teaching Map Reading to Little Children. Details concerning these sessions 


can be obtained from Erna Grassmuck Gilland, Secretary, Geography Section, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania. 





In connection with the annual meetings of the National Education Association to 
be held in Detroit, June 27 to July 2, there will be two Geography Sessions. All teachers 
and others interested in geographic education are invited to attend these sessions. Pro- 
grams and other details can be obtained from Erna Grassmuck Gilland, California, 
Pennsylvania, who is Chairman of the Educational Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers. 





Dr. Davin J. Swartz, Chairman of the Geography Section, New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education, reports a recent meeting of the Section addressed 
by Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Associate Superintendent, Department of Education, City of 
New York, on “Geography for All the Children.” At another meeting, the topic, 


“Geography in All the Schools,” was presented by Assistant Superintendent Fredric 
Ernst. 





News reports state that the province of Chahar in Inner Mongolia has separated 
from China and is to be independent and known as Mongukuo. The inhabitants are 
Mongols, nomadic herders. Another change reported is that Charlotte Amalie is the 


new name for the capital of St. Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands, famed for its bay 
rum distilleries. 





The spring meeting of the Boston Association of Geography Teachers was held in 
April in the Boston Teachers College. The main address was given by Mr. James H. 


Powers, news commentator and lecturer. Mary T. O’Connell is the president of the 
association. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


L. Dudley Stamp. Asia. 704 pages, 372 illustrations. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. New York. Revised Edition, 1936. 


Dr. Stamp’s residence and travel in the Orient enables him to present a vast amount 
of factual material in a pleasing and authentic manner so that the book has been well 
received since its first publication in 1929. (Reviewed in JouRNAL or GeocraPHy, April, 
1930, page 175.) Seven short chapters on the continent of Asia are followed by discussions 
of each of the major political divisions. The sections on India and Burma are particularly 
good. The portrayal of the natural elements of landscape usually is superior to that of 
the cultural elements. Altho the half-tones commonly used in American texts are lack- 
ing, the book is exceptionally well illustrated. A number of grafs and nearly 300 black 
and white maps are skillfully used to present facts and ideas. American writers might 
well make greater use of these devices. 

The new edition retains all of the features of the first. Statistics are brought up to 
date thruout the text but the maps are less completely revised. A brief treatment of the 
climates of Asia according to the Képpen and Thornthwaite classifications is added. 
Population changes in India are illustrated by three maps and more attention is given 
to that country’s industries. The discussion of the “natural” regions of Burma and 
Ceylon is amplified and several maps added. The chapters on China, Japan, Manchuria, 
and Asiatic Russia are expanded from 137 to 201 pages by materials drawn largely from 
the works of Cressey, Trewartha, and other American geographers. This improves the 
book’s balance, altho India and Burma are still given as much space as these four coun- 
tries together. On the whole, this is probably the most satisfactory text and reference 
book in English on the continent of Asia available to geographers. 

E. M. Scorr 


University of Wisconsin 


Griffith Taylor. Environment and Nation. Geographical Factors in the 
Cultural and Political History of Europe. 571 pp., more than 200 maps. 
University of Chicago Press. 1936. $4.00. 


Dr. Taylor was for several years, Professor of Geography at the University of Chi- 
cago, prior to which he was for many years head of the Department of Geography at 
the University of Sydney, Australia. He recently became the first head of a department 
of geography in a Canadian university, Toronto. Dr. Taylor is known the world over 
by scholars as a highly original, exceptionally stimulating man. He is an indefatigable 
worker, the author of a score of scholarly volumes, containing many hundred original 
maps. 

This volume is a sequel to his Environment and Race (1927), which deals with the 
origin of races and their dispersal over the earth, mostly prior to 500 a.p. Here he studies 
the evolution of European nations from about 500 a.v., or before, up to recent times. 

First, for Europe as a whole, and then for each of the major countries he traces, 
with the help of numerous ingenious maps, the development of the geological back- 
ground, and then sketches the chief environment conditions. These maps are much 
generalized, but are highly illuminating, partly because many of them treat of environ- 
mental conditions seldom mapped. 

This book differs radically from the conventional discussions of the history and 
geography of the various European countries. As a result of extensive first hand knowl- 
edge, supplemented by the study of hundreds of scholarly works in several languages, 


Dr. Taylor builds upon a foundation much more seeure than that possessed by almost 
any other writer on Europe. 
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This scholarly work will be very useful to such teachers and advanced students of 
the geography or history of Europe as are striving to understand conditions in Europe. 
Indeed in no other three books is there as much illumination on the fundamental back- 
ground of modern Europe. 

STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


A. E. Parkins and J. R. Whitaker (Editors). Our Natural Resources and 
Their Conservation, 650 pp., 108 illustrations, 41 tables. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York, New York, 1936. $4.00. 


Unquestionably, Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation is the finest text- 
book yet written on this subject. Twenty-two scientists have codperated with the editors 
in preparing an up-to-date book suitable for work of junior or senior college level. 
Teachers, students and laymen will enjoy the clear reading and logical arrangement of 
this volume. 

In keeping with the ever increasing importance and scope of conservation, new 
topics such as “Recreational Resources,” “Conservation of Man,” and governmental 
planning are included in this book along with the traditional topics. The results of recent 
extensive research used herein, give quantitative substantiation and animation to con- 
cepts held about the traditional topics such as soil erosion, etc. The essence of the book 
is “a balanced, concrete view of resources and problems in their actual setting as a part 
of the organic units involved, whether regions, states or the nation.” 

The philosophy of conservation found in the preface should not be overlooked, 
nor should the twelve pages of selected bibliography arranged by chapters in the back 
of the book. 

That such an excellent book has been written at this time is fortunate. With mount- 
ing floods, droughts and dust storms, the public has become keenly interested in our 
natural resources and their plight. Some state legislatures have passed laws requiring 
that conservation be taught in elementary and secondary schools, compelling teachers to 
take a course in conservation before certification. Besides being an excellent text and 
reference book, this volume’s chapters are admirably suited for the layman’s leisure 
reading. 

The book holds a delicate balance between the present situation and long range 
viewpoint, concepts and facts, theory and practice, and provocative thinking and con- 
clusion. 

Tuomas F. Barton 
Southern Illinois State Normal University 


Albert Herrmann. Historical and Commercial Atlas of China, 112 pp. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1935. $5.00 


This is Volume I of the Monograph Series, of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. The 
first three maps present China’s Situation in the World, Physical .Geography and the 
Boundaries of Ancient China, and Prehistoric Sites in China. The historical evolution 
from The Beginnings of Ancient China, 1900-1300 B.c., to the present time is treated in 
much detail by many maps in sequence. These maps represent an enormous amount of 
painstaking research and will be invaluable to the geographer and historian. 

The commercial maps treat agriculture, livestock, minerals, industries, traffic and 
communication. A very large amount of information has been included without seriously 
crowding the maps. The atlas also carries a selected bibliography, and extensive index, 
and a list of Chinese characters. 

G.J.M. 
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William F. Petersen. The Patient and the Weather. Four volumes, pp. 145, 
811, 550, 391; illustrations, mostly grafs and maps, 94, 362, 249, 192. 
Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1935, 1936. 


Dr. Petersen, Professor of Pathology in the University of Illinois Medical School, 
has made an exhaustive study of numerous phases of health as associated or correlated 
with the weather. This treatise is written from the medical point of view, but its nu- 
merous maps and many of its discussions will interest geographers. 

Some of the chapter topics which suggest aspects of especial interest to those inter- 
ested in geography are: (Part I of Vol. I) Influences of storminess in America; racial 
contrasts in susceptibility to disease; some influences of the changed environment of 
America upon immigrants and their offspring. The scores of maps of this volume, show- 
ing the distribution of as many physical defects or diseases discovered by the United 
States Army Draft afford a mass of geographic data of much interest. Other unusual 
maps, based on the United States Census are equally interesting, for example, that the 
southern states have relatively few people older than 55, white or colored. 

Part II of Vol. I has 781 pages and is devoted to a study of the effects of at- 
mospheric changes upon various physiological conditions. Vol. II considers variation 
with the weather of various bacterial diseases. Vol. III studies the effects of the weather 
on mental diseases. 

Dr. Petersen has presented many highly significant data of conditions correlated, 
or at least suspected of being correlated, with the weather. Geographers can find much 
to ponder in these ponderous quartos. 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 





NOTE 


“I think the interest-stimulating devices are a very helpful part of the 
JOURNAL.” Similar expressions of appreciation come to us frequently. 
You can cooperate. Send descriptions of your interest-stimulating devices 
to the JOURNAL. We will be pleased to pass them on as an aid to others, 
thru the pages of the JOURNAL. There must be hundreds of teachers 
who have worked out these aids in teaching. Make your description brief, 
clear, and exact so that another teacher may follow your directions. Send 
your devices at once as we have only one in our files. 


Editor 
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The Leipzig Trade Fairs. By Eugene Van Cleef 


Dr. Van Cleef is a professor of geography at Ohio State University; 
an associate editor of Baltic and Scandinavian Countries, published by the 
Baltic Institute; and author of Trade Centers and Trade Routes, a new 
volume which appeared last spring. Dr. Van Cleef is one of the few Ameri- 
can geographers who has done extensive work in Germany. 


“Merseyside” by Luella C. Nolan will be the next article in our series 
on Europe. 


The Attributes of Place. By W. Elmer Ekblaw .................. 213 
Dr. Ekblaw is a professor of human geography, and plant and soils 
geography at Clark University, and assistant editor of Economic Geography. 
Northwestern Europe is his major field of regional interest and he is 
personally acquainted with all the countries upon the North and Baltic seas. 


The Life-Giving Dead Sea. By E. Ray Casto ..................... 221 


Dr. Casto is head of the department of geography at Emory and Henry 
College, and author of Tel-Aviv: The New City of Palestine, which ap- 
peared in the JournaL, March, 1937. Other recent papers are: Education in 
Palestine, Peabody Journal of Education, March, 1937; The Economic 
Geography of Palestine, Economic Geography, July, 1937; The First Chris- 
tian Home, Christian Advocate, June 11, 1937. 


Alaska-Yukon: Unique Adjustments Yet Unsung. By C. Clifton 
DE 4d Keo 00 KS ewe Neha dee hb erenkeera an sieesseNeneeeneeenn 230 


Mr. Aird is an instructor in the department of geography and geology 
in the Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. The interesting observations de- 
scribed in this paper were made during an extended period of field work 


in Alaska. 


Off the Beaten Path to Chihuahua, Mexico. By Alfred Crofts ...... 235 


Dr. Crofts is an instructor in the Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colorado. Geography and travel are his avocations and he has 


spent nearly half of his life abroad. Most of the past two summers were spent 
in Mexico. 
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AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By RAY HUGHES WHITBECK, LOYAL DURAND, JR., 
and JOE RUSSELL WHITAKER 


716 pages List price, $2.20 





This isa wholly new book, new in its outlook on the geo- 
graphic field, modern in its pedagogy, and up to date in its teaching 
equipment and in its facts. It emphasizes the economic aspects of 
world geography, and treats the subject in terms of regions and 
countries, occupations and industries, commodities and transporta- 
tion. The social economic interpretation of geography is presented 
through the interdependence of peoples and of regions. 

One of the strongest features of the book is its very unusual equip- 
ment of maps and graphs. Seven of the maps are double-page in 
full color. The book is richly and distinctively illustrated. The style 
is lucid, easy, and interesting. 
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